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BOOK NOTES 

One of the most interesting results of the present war is the attention 
devoted by economists in every country, not only to the economic as- 
pects of the war itself, but to a consideration of the economics of war 
in general. An ambitious attempt to carry out this idea has been made 
by Dr. Ferdinand Schmid, of Leipzig, in his Kriegswirtschaftslehre 
(Leipzig, Veit and Company, 1915 ; 150 pp.). He deals with the eco- 
nomic aspects of the army, with fiscal and banking policy during the 
war, and more especially with the general economic policy so far as it 
concerns change of production, of commerce and of consumption. 
More important than this is the conviction of the author that no matter 
how this war ends, the world has great conflicts in store in the future, 
and that it is unwise for science to be caught unprepared. Whatever 
may be our hopes for universal peace, the cold-blooded and scientific 
consideration of the problem must impel us, according to Dr. Schmid, 
to the conclusion, not only that economic preparedness is as important 
as military preparedness, but that the science of economics, which has 
hitherto been devoted to working out the laws of peaceful intercourse, 
must consider the modifications necessarily to be brought about by the 
prolonged wars of the future. Finally, he gives an expression of the 
view recently made familiar by French and English writers as well, that 
the great extension of co-operative and governmental economic activity 
during the war will, in all probability, have a permanent effect in its 
reaction against the individualism of the nineteenth century. 

The subject of what the author calls the demographic aspect of war 
is broached by Dr. L. Hersch, of the University of Geneva, in a pam- 
phlet entitled La mortalite chez les neutres en temps de guerre (Geneva 
and Basle, Georg et Compagnie ; Paris, M. Giard et E. Briere, 1915 j 
36 pp.). While the strategy and tactics, the mathematics , mechanics 
and chemistry of war, have been elaborately studied, the author finds 
that scarcely any attempt has been made systematically to investigate 
its effects on mortality, marriage and the birth rate. Such an investi- 
gation he has undertaken to make. The present paper announces 
this fact, and indicates the lines of inquiry which he intends to pursue. 
It contains a certain amount of matter and some statistical tables 
relating to the effect of certain recent European conflicts on the popu- 
lation of neighboring neutral countries, but the materials exhibited are 
scarcely comprehensive enough to justify any sweeping conclusions. 
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One aspect of the newer economics of war to which attention has 
been called in a preceding paragraph, reviewing the work of Dr. Schmid, 
is well represented in England by the volume published by the Fabian 
Society and edited by Sidney Webb, entitled How to Pay for War, be- 
ing Ideas offered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Fabian 
Research Department (London, Allen and Unwin, n. d. [1916] ; xiii, 
278 pp.). The book is the joint production of seven authors who 
think that it will be virtually impossible for England to pay for the war 
by any re-arrangement of the system of taxation. The authors, therefore, 
while advocating a great increase in the rates of the income tax as well 
as a new tax of ten per cent on the value of all private capital existing 
in Great Britain, put their emphasis upon a utilization of the coal supply 
and of the insurance business, together with a revolution in the fiscal 
management of the post office, and the government operation of the 
entire railway and canal business on the principle of profit. It is inter- 
esting to compare these views with the suggestions of Naumann in his 
remarkable book, Mittel-Europa , that the government of Germany in 
order to pay for the war is destined to become a partner in virtually all 
productive enterprises. 

The definitive economic and financial history of the war can, of 
course, be written only some time after the end of the gigantic struggle, 
but in the interval it is interesting to have authoritative accounts of 
such facts as can be gleaned from ordinary government documents. 
M. Georges Lachapelle has attempted this for France in Nos Finances 
pendant la Guerre (Paris, Armand Colin, 1915 ; vi, 306 pp.). In a series 
of well written chapters he treats successively of the budget, the mora- 
torium, and the banking and credit conditions from the outbreak of the 
war to the close of 1915. As is perhaps excusable under the circum- 
stances, M. Lachapelle is appreciative rather than critical, although in 
closing he does not hesitate to point out that the sacrifices that will still 
have to be made by France are exceedingly heavy. 

Professor Jeze in his treatment of the English policy in Les Finances 
de Guerre de I' Angleterre (Paris, M. Giard et E. Briere, 1915 ; 248 
pp.) finds still less to criticize. He makes much use of the speeches 
of the chancellors of the exchequer. His discussion is continued in 
the recent and current numbers of the fiscal review which he edits, and 
will probably appear as a large volume at the close of the war. 

Had the author not been professor of natural religion, moral philosophy 
and civil polity at Harvard University, one might hastily assume that 
War and Insurance (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914; 
xlviii, 96 pp.) by the late Josiah Royce, was in the nature of a legal 
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treatise. But this would be a grave error. The author desires, as so 
many other persons just now do, to establish some security against 
the recurrence of wars. For this purpose he proposes a new device. 
While he thinks it difficult to find, in delicate and controversial mat- 
ters, a trustworthy politician, diplomat or ruler, or even an unpreju- 
diced arbitrator or judge, it is, he says, " much easier to find, under 
suitable social conditions, a faithful and enlightened and fair-minded 
trustee." He would therefore have nations form an organization for 
the mutual insurance of members against any kind of disasters, such 
as earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, pestilences, destructive storms, 
crop failures and famines, marine disasters, and the destruction in war 
of the private property of citizens of neutral states ; and to this end he 
would create by national contributions a vast and well-secured fund to 
be administered by trustees without political powers or obligations. 
When we consider the remote and negligible relationship of the things 
specifically proposed to be insured against to the national ambitions, 
rivalries and hatreds that engender wars, it may be doubted whether 
the device thus outlined will help nations avoid the passionate struggles 
for supremacy or revenge that have characterized human history. 

War Obviated by an International Police (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1915 ; iv, 223 pp.) is a reprint of essays written in various 
countries. C. Van Hollenhoven, of the University of Leyden (Hol- 
land), places little reliance upon plans of arbitration, " often original, 
though not always mature," that come chiefly from America, but thinks 
the enforcement of definite rights by an international police would be 
feasible, if based on the principle that " every state would have to place 
practically its entire fighting force at the disposal of the international 
tribunal." At the same time he cannot conceal a certain feeling of 
apprehension as to the possibly overmastering influence of the Great 
Powers. The discussion is continued by other Dutch writers. Quota- 
tions are made from articles or addresses by Rafael Erich, of the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, Finland; Theodore Roosevelt; Commander T. 
W. Kinkaid and Admiral Goodrich, of the United States navy ; Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and Andrew Carnegie ; Alfred H. Fried, of Austria ; 
Leon Bourgeois of France ; Walther Schuecking, of the University of 
Marburg, Germany ; while England is represented by T. J. Lawrence, 
Norman Angell and Sir Edward Grey. While these essays recognize 
a principle which is open to no objection if practicable, they do not 
seem to have been designed to offer a tangible solution of the actual 
difficulties that stand in the way, the chief of which is in effect the 
creation of an instrument or organ of world-government. 
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Under the title Histoire de la Triple Alliance (Paris, M. Giard et 
E. Briere, 1915 ; viii, 370 pp.), the public is furnished with a French 
translation of the German text of Arthur Singer's volume of 19 14, 
which appeared prior to the present European war, on the late alliance 
between Austria, Germany and Italy, as well as a supplementary dis- 
cussion by Hans F. Helmolt of the same subject. The translator is 
M. Louis Suret. Although the publishers of the French version take 
special pains to emphasize the fact that the work is of German origin, 
yet they recognize its merits and the industry with which the authors 
have collected their materials, gleaned chiefly from the utterances of 
statesmen, and articles in the press in the three lately allied countries. 
While the text of the alliance of October 7, 1879, between Austria 
and Germany — a document of fundamental character — was published 
in 1 888, the text of the triple alliance, like that of the dual alliance 
(France and Russia) and the terms of the " triple entente " (France, 
Great Britain and Russia), remained unpublished. Hence the im- 
portance of the piece-work done in the present volume. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace publishes four 
reprints, as follows: An International Court of Justice (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 19 16; ix, 108 pp.), containing a letter and 
memorandum of January 12, 1914, to the Netherlands Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, by James Brown Scott, and certain other documents, 
in advocacy of the establishment of such a court ; The Status of the 
International Court of Justice (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1916 ; v, 93 pp.), reproducing a pamphlet by the same author, orig» 
inally printed in 19 14 by the American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes ; William Ladd's well-known Essay on 
a Congress of Nations (New York, Oxford University Press, 1916; 
i, 162 pp.), which was published in 1840; and Grotius' Mare 
Liberum (New York, Oxford University Press, 1916; xv, 83 pp.), 
which is here accompanied by an English translation by Ralph van 
Deman Magoffin, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Le Droit International Ouvrier (Paris, Libraire de la Societe Sirey, 
1913; viii, 385 pp.) by Ernest Mahaim, professor at the University 
of Liege, is the outcome of a series of lectures which the author by 
invitation delivered at the University of Paris in the academic year 
1911-12. It is divided into three parts, relating respectively to the 
treatment of workmen living in a country other than their own, to laws 
for the protection of laborers, and to treaties made for the regulation 
of labor. The first part embraces immigration ; and in this matter it 
is interesting to note how similar have been the changes in policy in 
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certain countries, such as the United States and the British colonies. 
At the outset all kinds of immigration were encouraged, including 
Chinese, Hindoos, Polynesians, and orientals in general. Now all is 
changed, and the white laborers seek to exclude the rest. The same 
tendency is seen in Europe. A noteworthy case, apparently not 
noticed in the volume before us, is that of Argentina, the declaration 
in whose constitution, made as early as i860, in favor of European 
immigration, has always been construed and applied as inhibiting any 
other. Measures of this character seem, however, to fall rather within 
the domain of domestic legislation than in that of international law. 
It is in the third part of the volume that we enter the sphere of what 
may properly be called international. Here a brief historical narrative 
is given of the origin and development of the idea of the international 
protection of laborers. An account is also furnished of the treaties 
that have been made on the subject, including the two conventions of 
Berne of 1906 relating to the prohibition of the use of phosphorus in 
certain ways and to the interdiction of night labor by women. 

Several years ago Professor Bernhard Harms began the publication of 
the Probletne der Weltwirtschaft under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute for Marine Commerce and World Economics at Kiel. The 
twenty-third monograph in this series, Die Idee der Universatokono- 
mie in der framdsischen wirthschaftswissenschaftlichen Litteratur bis 
auf Turgot (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1915 ; 204 pp.), by Dr. Ernst 
Oberfohren, is an interesting study of the development of the concepts 
of world economics in France. A part of the book had already appeared 
in Professor Harms' Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. The author begins 
with a sketch of the classical and medieval views on the subject, and 
then discusses in detail the work of Bodin and his school. He here 
calls attention to a number of interesting earlier French authors like 
Jean d' Arrerac, Francois de Rosieres, Estienne de la Boetie, Claude 
d' Expilly, and especially Emeric Cruce, whose "Le Nouveau Cynee" 
has recently been reissued in Philadelphia by Mr. Thomas Willing Balch. 
In the chapter dealing with the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
century the author treads on more familiar ground, although the pages 
devoted to- Gournay and Cliquot-Blervache are noteworthy. The book 
closes with a fresh study of the Physiocrats from the point of view of 
free trade and world economics. 

A rather neglected and much misunderstood phase of the work of the 
Physiocrats is treated by M. Leon Cheinisse in a monograph Les /dees 
Politiques des Physiocrates (Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 19 14 ; ix, 192 pp.). 
M. Cheinisse, in the preface, calls attention to the fact that Professor 
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Maxime Kovalevsky has really, because of his polyglot knowledge, ex- 
hausted the literature of the subject. M. Cheinisse points out that the 
political theories of the Physiocrats were a logical consequence of their 
economic principles. He quotes a passage from one of Quesnay's manu- 
scripts which shows him to have been the first exponent of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. The author claims that the Physiocrats 
were really the first to call attention to the errors in Montesquieu's 
theory of the separation of powers, and incidentally remarks that Amer- 
ican political experience has proved the breakdown of that theory. 
Perhaps the best feature of the work is its clear distinction between the 
political absolutism for which the Physiocrats are usually supposed to 
have stood, and the "legal despotism" which they actually taught. 
This despotism, M. Cheinisse maintains, was simply the political side 
of their doctrine of economic natural rights. The monograph is a 
valuable contribution to political as well as economic theory. 

A study in Ohio finance begun several years ago at Cornell has now 
been completed by Professor Charles Clifford Huntington, under the 
title History of Banking and Currency in Ohio before the Civil War 
(Columbus, The F. J. Herr Printing Company, 1915; 312 pp.), and 
reprinted as a separate volume from the Ohio Archmlogical and His- 
torical Quarterly. The book is a scholarly performance, based upon a 
study of government documents and periodical literature. Professor 
Huntington compares especially the independent and the free banks on 
the one hand, and the branches of the state bank on the other. The 
state bank in Ohio was distinguished from the Indiana bank by being 
owned and operated entirely by private individuals. Professor Hun- 
tington finds that it was superior to the so-called stock banks because 
of the safety-fund scheme. He also indicates the reasons why the 
safety-fund plan as practised in Ohio did not meet with the compara- 
tive failure of the same system in New York. A number of valuable 
statistics and graphs are added in the appendix. As the book is un- 
fortunately lacking in any distinction of style it will be read only by the 
special student. 

The portly volume by J. E. Kingsbury on Telegraph and Telephone 
Exchanges: their Investment and Development (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1915 ; 558 pp.) is intended primarily as a his- 
tory of the technical development of the telephone and as such is of 
importance in the first instance to the physicist and the engineer. Mr. 
Kingsbury devotes several chapters toward the close of his book to 
economic problems, however. In chapter xxx we find an illuminating 
discussion of the economic principles underlying telephone rates. The 
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chapter entitled " Economics of the Telephone " is disappointing. 
Not much better is the chapter on the telephone and the governments, 
where a plea is made for the continuance of private ownership and 
management. To the ordinary student perhaps the most striking parts 
of the book are the evidences of the overwhelming r61e played by the 
United States. In the valuable appendices containing telephone sta- 
tistics of the world, we find, for instance, that on January 1 , 19 14, the 
United States had over 64 per cent of the total number of telephones 
in the world and over 85 per cent of the gross annual earnings in the 
world. No wonder, then, that the book deals so largely with the re- 
sults of American experience. 

C. E. Grunsky's Valuation, Depreciation and the Rate-Base 
(New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1917 ; viii, 387 pp.), like most of 
its predecessors in the field of public-utility regulation, is written by 
an engineer. But the discussion goes beyond the strictly technolo- 
gical problems of physical valuation to the broader questions of public 
policy. The chief merit of the book must be sought, however, in its 
treatment of engineering rather than economic problems. Perhaps 
the most original contribution is a chapter on " The effect of the non- 
agreement between actual and probable life upon the determination of 
depreciation." Here the author shows the inaccuracy of calculations 
based on the assumption that all physical units fail at exactly the end 
of their " probable " term of life. In his discussion of rate regulation, 
he inclines to original cost as the proper rate- base. But in fixing the 
rate of return, he would include not merely interest on the investment, 
but "some additional allowance, perhaps generally less than five 
per cent, unless conditions are unusual, as a reasonable participation 
in the general prosperity of the community (this in lieu of apprecia- 
tion) plus some percentage allowance on the reasonable cost of opera- 
tion (not including in this cost the interest on the invested capital)" 
(page 161). Unfortunately, the author gives almost no consideration 
to the many objections to such a liberal allowance. He repeatedly 
urges that the utility should be given " some reasonable share in the 
general prosperity." It may be questioned whether such general as- 
sertions really throw any new light on the subject. 

Professor Paul F. Reiff's study of Friedrich Gentz, an Opponent of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon (Uibana, University of Illinois, 
1912 ; 159 pp.) is readable, and useful for those who cannot use the 
French and German sources ; but it is not a contribution in any particular 
to our knowledge of the brilliant secretary of the Congress of Vienna, 
except in the section on "Gentz's Political Theories." 
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Mr. Reginald Lennard's monograph on Rural Northamptonshire 
under the Commonwealth (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916; 135 pp.) 
is an analysis of surveys of crown estates made in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In several cases it has been possible to compare 
earlier and later documents relating to the same manor. 

In an admirable study entided Economic Notes on English Agricul- 
tural Wages (London, Macmillan and Company, Limited, 19 14; ix, 
154 pp.), Mr. Lennard, who is lecturer in modern history at Wadham 
College, discusses the desirability of a minimum wage for agricultural 
laborers. He considers whether agricultural wages in England can be 
raised without producing disadvantages that will outweigh the benefits. 
After a careful statistical treatment of English agricultural wages in gen- 
eral and of divergences in particular districts, Mr. Lennard comes to 
the conclusion that minimum-wage regulation is possible and desirable, 
provided it be accompanied by vigorous encouragement of small hold- 
ings and by careful safeguards against unemployment. Mr. Lennard's 
book deserves praise for its lucid style and its careful attention to 
form of presentation. Such qualities are conspicuously absent from 
most of the recent American contributions to economic topics. 

The notion that the Black Death caused a revolution in the manage- 
ment and tenure of land in England is hard to eradicate. Of the sev- 
eral studies of local history showing the untenable character of this 
notion, none has presented a mass of material organized in so striking 
a way as Miss A. Elizabeth Levett's The Black Death (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1916; vi, 220 pp.), an account of the manors of the Bis- 
hopric of Winchester in the fourteenth century. It shows that the 
decade following the Black Death is marked by evanescent changes 
only, with a rapid return to the status of 1348. The changes ordinarily 
ascribed to the disturbances following the pestilence were under way 
long before the Black Death, and the culmination of the process was 
reached only when these disturbances had subsided. Other causes than 
the Black Death, therefore, must be sought to explain these changes. 
Miss Levett's analysis of these causes is superficial and unconvincing. 
She has introduced from the Pipe Rolls abundant evidence significant 
for the purposes of this inquiry, but has overlooked its significance. 
The change in tenure was not so much a change from a system of rents 
in labor and kind to a system of money rents, as a gradual abandonment 
of the attempt to collect the full customary rent from the land. On 
these manors money payments were usually required from the serfs in 
case the labor which they owed was not required on the demense. More 
labor was regularly " sold " than performed. The striking fact about the 
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commutation of services is that the villains paid much less money in 
commutation of their labor than the value of this labor when it was 
" sold " to them under the traditional system. The circumstances under 
which commutation was effected indicate the reasons for this decrease 
in the rent paid : frequently tenements were deserted when the bailiff 
attempted to exact the ordinary rent, or heirs refused to take up land, 
and the holding had finally to be leased for what it would bring. Some- 
times all the services of several virgates were commuted at a rate below 
their value causa paupertate, or services were simply excused, on ac- 
count of the poverty of the villains, or their lack of oxen. The ordinary 
holding was no longer sufficiently productive for the maintenance of a 
family and the payment of rent which had been fixed at an earlier date. 
The rents and services were reduced because of the obvious inability of 
the holders to pay. There was no other means of checking the deser- 
tion of the land. 

In Social Life in England, 1750-1850 (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1916; ix, 338 pp.) Professor F. J. Foakes-Jackson has 
presented in book form a series of Lowell lectures delivered in March 
19 1 6. The plan of the lectures was distinctly new ; and what is equally 
interesting, it was worked out with singular success. That plan was to 
discard nearly all the material on which studies of social England have 
hitherto been based, and to rely on the works of such writers as Wesley, 
Crabbe, Gunning, Creevey, Dickens, Thackeray and Trollope. It is 
consequently England as depicted by diarists and novelists that the 
author presents in these pages. The book contains little that is dis- 
tinctly new ; yet it can be turned to excellent service by teachers of 
English history. It will help them realize English conditions between 
1750 and 1850 from a new point of view. Mr. Foakes-Jackson's wide 
reading and local knowledge add to the success of his interpreta- 
tions. At some places he might well have drawn more on his own 
stores. Somewhat more detail about Tyburn tickets in the sketch of 
Margaret Catchpole, for instance, would have been acceptable; for 
Tyburn tickets constituted an English eighteenth-century institution 
that seems never to have found a place in the American colonies. 

Mr. Montague Fordham's A Short History of English Rural Life 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, Limited, 1916; xvi, 183 pp.) is 
based frankly on the writings of Prothero, Vinogradoff, Oman, Jusserand, 
Hasbach, Slater, Tawney, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Cunningham, and 
other recognized authorities on the history of English rural economy. 
But Mr. Fordham has obviously drawn quite largely on his own obser- 
vations of contemporary political, economic and social conditions in rural 
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England ; and the result of his study and observation is an admirably 
planned, well written, and most serviceable little book, that will be wel- 
comed by every teacher of English history, and in particular by those 
whose field extends from the Revolution of 1688 to the beginning of 
the great war. Mr. Fordham traces the various changes in the economy 
and face of rural England from the early days of feudalism to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, by which time rural society had assumed 
its present-day stratification — landlords, tenant farmers and laborers. 
His sympathies are always with the peasantry, or laborers. " Even before 
the outbreak of the great war," he writes, " the remnants of the bastard 
feudalism that arising in the eighteenth century had done so much 
harm to our village life, was rapidly dissolving. There was a wide- 
spread feeling that we were at the beginning of a new era." In view of 
his illuminating discussion of the position, functions and policies of the 
governing class in rural life, it is a little remarkable that nowhere does 
Mr. Fordham give any description of the administration of justice in 
English villages in the days when nearly every squire who was of the 
county magistracy had a justice room in his house, and when there 
was no county constabulary. 

In his book on The Administration of Justice in Criminal Matters 
(Cambridge, at the University Press, 1915 ; x, 235 pp.), Mr. G. 
Glover Alexander had three aims. They are (1) to survey and 
make popularly understood the administration of criminal law, and to 
show the connection between criminal law and the Home Office and 
Parliament; (2) to make clear the spirit in which the English criminal 
law is administered; and (3) to write a manual which shall serve for 
newly-appointed justices of the peace, superior police officers, and also for 
a large class of general readers who are interested in subjects bordering 
on the domain of law — history, politics and sociology. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in each of these aims, and particularly in writing for 
students of the working of English institutions. For such students no 
better book on the administration of justice in England has been pub- 
lished since Maitland wrote his manual on Justice and Police for the 
English Citizen Series thirty years ago. Mr. Alexander's book is on a 
larger scale than the manual in the Citizen Series, for he goes more fully 
into detail and skilfully weaves much history into his descriptions of the 
functions of the police and of the courts. Moreover, since Maitland 
wrote his manual, the court of criminal appeals has been created, and 
there have been many changes in criminal law and many improvements 
in prison administration. 
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Archbishops, cardinals and clergymen, poets and physicians, as well 
as politicians and statesmen, are of the gallery in Mr. George U. E. 
Russell's admirable Portraits of The Seventies (New York, Charles 
Scribners' Sons, 19 16; 485 pp.)- The last group, almost as a matter 
of course, is most numerously represented. In describing these men 
Mr. Russell is obviously at his best ; and it is this group, which includes 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Argyll, Harrington, Bright, Chamberlain and La- 
bouchere, that will give the book its strongest claim on American students 
of English politics of the period from the second reform act to the 
incoming of the Liberal administration in 1905. It will attract readers 
because of the freedom with which most of the portraits are drawn. 
Incidentally Mr. Russell's book is a serviceable contribution to the 
history of English political parties. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott's Great Victorians (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 
Limited, 1916 ; 384 pp.) is a book in much the same general class as 
Mr. Russell's Portraits of the Seventies. It is much wider in its range, 
both as regards time and men, than Mr. Russell's book, and much 
more gossipy and anecdotal. As a contribution to English history the 
chief value of Mr. Escott's book lies in its sketches of bishops and 
generals, sketches which bring out the changes for the better in the 
church and the army since the early years of Queen Victoria's reign. 

Arthur Anthony Baumann's Persons and Politics of the Transition 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 16; xiii, 281 pp.) is a col- 
lection of sketches of statesmen and politicians at Westminster, and of 
studies of political changes in England, most of them originally written 
for the Saturday Review, the Fortnightly Review, or the Edinburgh 
Review. The men of whom Mr. Baumann writes are Goschen, Peel, 
Randolph Churchill, Balfour, Hartington, Labouchere and Carson. 
The political subjects he discusses are the Collapse of the House of 
Lords, the Apparition of Democracy, the Parliament Act, Conservation 
and Christianity, and Opposition or Coalition — this last as it confronted 
England in the early days of the war. "Am I presumptuous," he 
asks, " in hoping that if I do not interest the present generation I may 
be of some small use to the future historian? " This modest wish of 
Mr. Baumann's will probably be realized, for the future historian can 
learn at least two things from these pages. He can learn that Mr. 
Baumann regarded the surrender of the House of Lords in 19 10 as one 
of the gravest blunders in history, and a surrender quite unnecessary ; 
and that Mr. Baumann had little but contempt for the House of Com- 
mons of the decade preceding the great war, that he regarded its mem- 
bers as " paid and gagged," as slaves of the cabinet. 
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From at least three points of view, interest attaches to the late Miss 
Julia Wedgwood's Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood (London, Mac- 
millan and Company, 1915 ; xlv, 388 pp.)- It is an excellent study — 
sympathetic but not uncritical — of an eighteenth-century industrial- 
ist ; it throws additional light on the era of canal building ; and more 
than any other English industrial biography or history, it informs us of 
the working of the eighteenth-century laws prohibiting the emigration 
of English artizans. The elder Wedgwood, the founder of Etruria and 
of the family, was the moving spirit in the construction of the Trent 
and Mersey canal, a task demanding all his resourcefulness and energy. 
Though Wedgwood was a liberal in religious belief, and a radical in 
politics, he was one of an association of manufacturers which made 
a standing offer of fifty guineas to informers against artizans emigrating 
to America or to France. One of his two pamphlets is entitled, "To 
the Workmen in the Pottery, on the subject of entering into the 
service of Foreign Manufacturers." In this pamphlet Wedgwood, who 
was never out of England in his life, first depicted the horrors of home- 
sickness, " a disease of the mind, peculiar to a people in a strange land, 
a kind of heart sickness and despair," and then made a plea for home 
industries and an appeal to patriotism. 

Mrs. Russell Barrington's edition of The Works and Life of Walter 
Bagehot (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1915. Ten vol- 
umes; ix, 310; v, 358; v, 384; v, 339; v, 366; vi, 352; v, 310; 
v, 254 ; xiv, 348 ; viii, 478 pp.) differs from the collected works of 
Bagehot so painstakingly edited by Mr. Forrest Morgan, and published 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1889, only in the number of Bagehot's writ- 
ings included in the new collection. Mrs. Barrington was Bagehot's 
sister-in-law, and in 19 14 published an admirable biography of him, 
which is included in the collected works. One volume is devoted to 
Bagehot's articles in The Economist, not hitherto reprinted, which Mrs. 
Barrington regards as containing utterances quite as valuable as any to 
be found in Bagehot's more deliberate and sustained writings. 

Professor P. C. Phillips' work on The West in the Diplomacy of the 
American Revolution (Urbana, University of Illinois, 1913; 247 pp.) 
is especially valuable for the emphasis which it puts on our relations 
with Spain in the critical years 1763-1783. It serves as a corrective to 
the undue influence that Doniol's classical work has had on American 
historians. Phillips shows that while France had some misgiving in 
encouraging a powerful independent state in America, the prospect was 
doubly disconcerting to Spain. Though the latter power joined France 
in her attack on the British Empire, she had no generous feelings toward 
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America as France had. She neither became our ally during the war, 
nor entered into treaty relations with us at the close of the war. She 
acted as a drag on France, and had it not been for Vergennes' patient 
championship of the United States, even to the point of risking the aid 
of his ally across the Pyrenees, there would have been little chance of 
our gaining the splendid domain which fell to us by the peace of 1783. 
In fact the book is a panegyric of Vergennes, who has not received the 
gratitude he deserves from American historians, because at the end he 
had to make concessions to Spain on the subject of our western claims. 
However, granting that Vergennes may not have had due recognition, 
few American historians will go so far as to endorse Professor Phillips' 
repeated assertion that " Vergennes signed the treaty [of 1778] that 
called into life a new nation." We think the new nation was born with 
the Declaration of Independence. A serviceable point in Professor 
Phillips' book is the demonstration of the spuriousness of the Memoire 
historique et politique sur Louisiana attributed to Vergennes, and 
published in Paris in 1802, a work which Professor Turner used as 
genuine in his study on The Policy of France towards the Mississippi 
Valley in the Period of Washington and Adams published in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review (volume x). 

After reading E. A. Steiner's latest volume on America and its prob- 
lems, one is more than ever disposed to emphasize the distinction 
between the American of foreign birth and the hyphenated American. 
Though born in Austria, Mr. Steiner is an American citizen by convic- 
tion as well as in law, and Nationalizing America (New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1916 ; 240 pp.) , like his earlier books, is full of 
a spirit of robust Americanism. Believing intensely that nationalism 
is necessary to eventual super-nationalism, he recognizes clearly the 
evils that are associated with it. An immigrant himself, his concep- 
tion of Americanism is naturally different, and, it must be added, 
broader, than that of most native-born Americans. He has been saved 
from the error of viewing the immigrant as a mere recipient of the 
nation's bounty. He knows that the immigrant is a benefactor as well 
as a beneficiary, capable of making his contribution to the changing 
complex that we call Americanism. 

Ernest Peixotto, a traveler-artist, has given some impressions of the 
southwestern United States in Our Hispanic Southwest (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916; xx, 245 pp.). The illustrations show 
much of the quaintness to be found in the regions which once were 
under Spanish dominion and still retain much that is Spanish in char- 
acter. The text is composed of travel notes. 
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The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1913; xxviii, 298 pp.)> a work edited by William Francis 
Mannix, with an introduction by John W. Foster, purports to be a col- 
lection of selected fragments. It is stated that after Li's death his 
writings were collected by a provincial governor, that some of them 
were translated, and that from " this large mass " the " notes " embraced 
in the present volume were offered to the public. It seems, besides, 
that the making of the " selections " was influenced by the circumstance 
that the translators were " sorely distracted in the matter of determin- 
ing dates," as the result of which they omitted many entries. Hence, 
the volume does not present all that the great Chinese statesman wrote 
upon the various titles embraced in it, "or even a larger portion," but 
only what the editor believed to hold " the widest and most enduring 
interest." These statemens are far from reassuring. They certainly do 
not lead us to expect a systematic, consecutive, comprehensive narra- 
tion or treatment of Li's extraordinary career. But an examination of 
the text raises a much graver question. One example will suffice. Two 
chapters purport to contain Li's jottings during his visit to the United 
States in 1896. Not a single date is given, not even the year ; but 
they conclude (pages 21c— 211) with some ornate paragraphs which Li 
is said to have " written at San Francisco, the day before his sailing for 
China," beginning : " Today my friends took me out toward the Golden 
Gate " etc. The fact, however, is well known that Li never was in the 
state of California ; that he came to the United States from Europe, 
landing at New York ; and that on his journey to the Pacific he avoided 
California, returning to China by way of British Columbia. His reasons, 
as explained in a statement published throughout the United States on 
September 3, 1896, were (1) the grievances of his countrymen in Cali- 
fornia, and (2) his desire to cross the Pacific on the steamer " Empress 
of China," which he in fact boarded at Vancouver, B. C, on September 
13, the day before sailing. The question therefore necessarily arises, 
how Li could then have supposed himself to be in San Francisco, en- 
gaged in making an excursion with his friends to the Golden Gate. 
He was always known to be a remarkable man, but, as presented in his 
" memoirs," he was truly superhuman, or else sometimes wrote in a 
trance. 



